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is provided by his wife.   In either case, the result is a series
of shallow scratches on the surface of the earth.
What will happen when tractors pull real ploughs through
the soil instead of over it defies imagining.
Such difficulties have undoubtedly not been overlooked
by the men of the Department of Agriculture ; but there
is a possibility that political pressure and the serious shortage
of senior staff may have resulted in their being given less
than their proper weight.
The problems of increasing agricultural yields will be
tough; but in the long run they will probably be a great
deal more amendable than those of stepping up industrial
output at the pace that most of vocal India seems to expect.
Pandit Nehru does not suffer from any illusions on that
score* In March 1949 he told a gathering of the Federation
of Indian Chambers of Commerce, at the Imperial Hotel
in Delhi, " I am quite convinced that the food problem is
not a difficult one, but we have made it difficult. Perhaps
the ease with which we can get our foodstuffs from abroad
has prevented us from facing the problem appropriately.
Let us make up our minds to live on the food we produce
or die in the attempt."
At the same meeting he affirmed in unmistakable terms
that the Government of the new India did not intend to
import any food after the next two years, no matter what
happened, and even if people died.
If anyone should have lingering doubts about the advan-
tages of independence, that statement should dispel them.
What Imperial power of modern days would have dared to
proclaim or dream of implementing so daring a programme ?
Not that the Prime Minister is likely to carry out his threat
if the situation is really critical when the appointed hour
strikes. He knows too well that empty bellies make a loud
noise, and that noise is a strong stimulant of violence. As
violence has been endemic in the new India since the initial,
horrifying waves of mass murder swept through the land